CHAPTER IV.

ENLISTMENT IN THE WAR AGAINST SLAVERY.

1832-1837.

UP to 1832, when he returned from Hartford
to his home in Haverhill, Mr. Whittier's highest
ambition, as we have seen, had been to make his
mark in politics. To be sure, he had written, in
about three years, more than a hundred poems,
counting only those that were published. He must
have taken some pride in seeing his verses widely
copied, and in the reputation as a rising poet that
was accorded him by some of the best writers of
his time. But poetry was praised and not paid for
in those days, and literature offered no alluring
prizes to American youth. The academies a-nd
colleges were turning out a mob of amateur rhyme-
sters. Theological students were intent upon giv-
ing a new twist to the Psalms of David, Young
doctors and lawyers were translating the Odes of
Horace while waiting for patients and clients.
Even Daniel "Webster, in his ponderous way, dal-
lied with the Muses, and John Quincy Adams,
the busiest man of his day, spent hours in fashion-
ing rhymed lines for albums. Scarcely a profes-
sional man of that generation was so utterly prosaic
as to escape the infection. The field was certainly
not an encouraging one for a poet who should de-